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HOUSE, 

‘or some thousands of vears the vagrant and 
the body politic have been at war. This class of 


human parasites has a very ancient history, and 


the ‘‘Independent Order of the Never-sweats’ 
is older than the pyramids. The vagabond has 
mention in the psalms of David, and a grave 
maxim of Confucius sets gorth most wisely his 
burdensome relation to the commonweal.  Cor- 
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rective legislation seeking to compel the able- 
bodied vagabond to industry is an_ interesting 
chapter in legal lore. The affirmative clause of 
the fourth commandment has found expression in 
countless statutes prescribing penalties against this 
class. The court of Areopagus in Athens punished 
idleness, and a provision of the Civil Law expelled 
vill sturdy vagrants from the Eternal City. <A 
statute of King George the Il. gravely classifies 


the genus Hobo into three particular species, and 
sets a special penalty for each degree in vagrancy. 
In common with all penal legislation of earlier 


times, these statutes have been punitive rather 


than reformatory. The Solons cf the past, intent 





upon punishing results, inquired little into causes. 
The day has been in merry England when to 
be an able-bodied vagrant was punishable with 
death. Of Britain in these good old times it has 
been said that ‘‘the hangman was her Minister 
of Justice, and the gallows the symbol of her 
civilization.’’ But from the vagrancy provisions 
of the New York Code, back through the English 
poor laws to the Statute of Laborers is a far ery. 
The evolution of vagrancy correction witnesses a 
marvelous amelioration. Two opinions have di- 
vided the thought and inspired the legislation of 
the world upon the subject of ‘‘vagabondia.’’ 
One has held that all homeless beggars are vicious 
and unworthy—incipient if not hardened crim- 
inals. The other has regarded the tramp as a 
helpless victim of unjust industrial and_ social 
conditions—an inevitable product of the times. 
The one has prescribed whipping posts, rock piles 
and workhouses, the other indiscriminate charity 
and free soup. The one has looked for deliver- 
ance by the rigid enforcement of barbarous stat- 
utes, the other has expected a solution in indus- 
trial and political revolution. The debate still 
goes on, but the hangman has given place to 
the sociologist, and the gallows to the municipal 
lodging house. There has been such an institu- 
tion in Huddersfield, England, since 1853. New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Washington, Providence, 
and Springfield, Mass., among American cities, 
have adopted this advanced method for dealing 
with the tramp problem. Some of these cities 
have had a municipal lodging house for eight 
years, and in all instances the results have been 
most satisfactory. 

BEGINNING OF MUNICIPAL LODGINGS IN CHICAGO. 

The how of this reform in our Chicago was 
thiswise. Some two years ago a company of 
public:spirited men and women formed the City 
Homes Association, for the purpose, as the record 
runs, ‘‘of improving the physical conditions of 
life in the more thickly settled districts of Chi- 
sago.’’ Standing committees were organized upon 
‘*Tenements, Small Parks and Playgrounds, Laws 
and Ordinances, Investigation, and Publication.’’ 
The original membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee was a galaxy of illustrious citizens. Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine was elected Chairman, and Cyrus 
Bentley, Esq., Secretary. Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Cyrus H. McCormick and Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
with Messrs, Nelson P. Bigelow, Edward B. Butler, 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, George E. Vincent, Leslie 
Carter, and Chester M. Dawes made up its per- 
sonnel, 

Immediately things began to happen. A thor- 
ough investigation of the tenement conditions of 
Chicago was undertaken, diligently prosecuted and 
finished within a year. The data carefully com- 
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piled and strikingly illustrated were published, and 
this report is recognized as a permanent contribu- 
tion to the literature of ‘‘housing.’’ An ordi- 
nance based upon the findings and recommenda- 
tions of this report is now pending in the Chicago 
City Council. In the meantime the Association 
helped through the legislature a bill providing 
for Small Parks and Recreation Grounds in the 
crowded areas of Chicago. The labors of the 
Small Parks Commission of the City Council in 
selecting sites, were greatly facilitated by the 


investigations and counsel of the specialists of 
the City Homes Association. 
INVESTIGATION BY THE CITY HOMES ASSOCIATION, 

The problem of vagrancy came up for considera- 
tion when the Lodging House Committee began 
its investigations. Mr. Edward B. Butler visited 
the municipal lodging houses in New York and 
Boston, and his printed report contained the 
suggestive statement that ‘‘in 1899 Chicago 
housed in her police stations 160,000 people, while 
New York cared for only 80,000 in her municipal 
lodging house.’’ This report also embodied a de- 
tailed schedule of initial cost and operating ex- 
penses. The subject was brought to the attention 
of Mayor Harrison, and a hearing before the 
finance committee of the City Council was granted. 
Largely through the friendly interest of the Mayor 
an agreement was reached whereby the City 
Homes Association was required to lease a suitable 
building for six months and properly equip it 
for lodging house purposes, while the city agreed 
to conduct the administration and provide the 
running expenses. The selection of the superin- 
tendent was left with the City Homes Association 
subject to the ratification of the mayor. Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine took up the matter of finance, and 
by personal solicitation and contribution soon se- 
cured the necessary funds, and a vacant factory 
buiiuing centrally located was leased and equipped 
to house, bathe and feed 200 men a night. The 
police stations were closed to vagrants, and the 
~-unicipal Lodging House opened its doors on the 
evening of the 21st of December, 1901. 

MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE IN ACTION. 

Every evening at 12 South Jefferson Street for 
the past eight months from 10 to 140 hungry 
and homeless men have stood up for registration. 
The police officer in charge separates this group 
into two lines, ‘‘first nighters’’ and those pre- 
viously sheltered. As the newcomer steps up to 
the desk the registration officer, with a pile of 
blank cards before him, begins his questioning. 

REGISTRATION AND SUPPER. 

Name and age, place of birth, length of resi- 
dence in the state and city, occupation, with the 
names and addresses of his last three employers, 
and when and how long he worked for each—all 
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this and more goes down in black upon the white. 
The man is given two duplicate numbered checks, 
and then begins his ascent toward supper, a bath 
and bed. Entering the first room upon the second 
floor and sitting down upon a wooden bench be- 
fore a plain board table, our lodger receives his 
one-third loaf of fresh bread and pint of hot 
coffee. This dispatched, he is ushered into a 


large room supplied with benches, and directed 


y the attendant to the dispensing window of the 


rets a large meshed clothes sack 


5 


suck room, he 
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be poorly done through laziness, repugnance, or 
unfamiliarity with the task, the officer in charge 
returns him willy nilly, and should the lodger 
seem unequal to the labor a husky attendant does 
him to a turn, and he comes forth, if not as beau- 
tiful as the lily, surely with a not unpleasant 
shining, and if cleanliness be next to godliness, 
then much nearer the Almighty than he has been 
for many days. 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Putting on a pair of carpet slippers, and ar- 





and fastens upon it one of his duplicate checks. 
Every rag of clothing, hat and shoes, and all the 
contents of his pockets are put into this sack. 
The draw string pulled and tied, this bag of 
dead and living matter is taken to the fumigating 
room and subjected for some eight hours to the 
fierce destroying fumes of ten pounds of rolled 
brimstone sulphur, burning out all life within its 
walls, 
COMPULSORY BATH. 

Next in order is the bath. This is administered 
in an open, well-lighted room, 18x24 feet, contain- 
ing cight hot and cold water showers, strong soap, 
brushes and towels without stint. Should this job 


rayed in that informal fashion which prevailed in 
Eden before the fall, he presents himself to the 
skilled and keen discernment of, the examining 
physician. This disciple of Galen having found 
the facts of the lodger’s physical condition, writes 
them upon the same record card that holds his 
story given at the desk below. He is now re- 
corded beyond the possible success of ‘‘ fake’’ ex- 
cuses in an attempt to evade his reasonable stint 
of labor on the morrow. The physical examination 
finished, our lodger dons a clean night robe, and, 
going up another flight of stairs, finds himself in 
a large dormitory. There are two sleeping rooms, 
cach containing 100 single enameled iron beds, 


supplied with a spring mattress, blankets, sheets 
and pillow. Here he is met by an attendant, who 
takes him to a bed of corresponding number with 
his check, and our lodger enters into silence—and 
perhaps a dreamland musing over better days. 

At half past five o’clock each morning all the 
men are called, and, coming down to the dressing 
room, each gets his sack of clothes, and after a 
breakfast of the same quality and proportion as 
the supper of the night before, our lodger, with 


his fellow sojourners for the night, is sent to the 
office for distribution. 

When all the men have filed in, the superin 
tendent calls attention to the rules of three hours’ 
labor on the city’s streets for all able-bodied men, 
and then explains that the city’s interest is in 
having her citizens engaged in honest, independent 
work, and if they have a fair chance for remunera- 
tive employment for that day, and ean tell a 
straight story, they will be excused from street 
work and sent at once upon their way to industry. 

Now begins the rarest chapter in all the book. 
Hard luck experiences, stories of dissipation, dis- 
ease, accident, industrial displacement, and fairy 


tales that would turn Hans Andersen green with 
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envy, flow like a troubled river for an hour and 
a half. All the evils in Pandora’s box have here 
a victim, and every vice a votary, but John Barley- 
corn is easily the greatest potentate among them 
all. 

Nevertheless, with the handicap of the record 
ecard containing last night’s story in black and 
white against him, the only way of safety for the 
iodger is to tell the truth. In making his excuse, 
’ 


if the tale sounds ‘‘fishy’’ he is put through 


. 


gor 


the same questioning as on the night before, and 

on the principle that if he led then he probably 

lies now, if he varies from his original story he 

is promptly brought to book, and checked into the 

street gang for three hours’ labor with a hoe. 
DISTRIBUTION. 

As the cases are disposed of, three main classes 
of the able bodied are formed: 

First—Those who have secured employment for 
themselves, and can return that day into the ranks 
of industry. 

Second—Those who have worked, and worked 
well, upon the streets the previous day, and, their 
references having been investigated and found 
good, are to be sent to those firms and corpora- 
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tions that employ worthy men from the Municipal 
Lodging House. If there is no employment re- 
ported for that day, these men are given the 
entire day to seek for work. 


Third—‘‘ First-nighters’’ and others whose 
record is not satisfactory, and who must work 
upon the streets if they lodge at the city’s charge. 

The first class go at once, taking a eard to be 
signed by their employer or foreman, and which 
is returned by mail or otherwise to the Municipal 
Lodging House. 

The second class are sent to those publie-spirited 
firms and corporations that, seeing the value of 
the work of the Municipal Lodging House, give 
it the substantial co-operation of employing the 
worthy lodgers whenever they have vacancies. 

The third class are taken in charge by a fore- 
man of the City Street Department, and under 
the supervision of an officer of police, are re- 
quired to work three hours upon the city streets, 
Each of these men is given a ecard, and when his 
stint of work is finished the foreman writes a 
record of the cuatity of the lodger’s labor upon 
this card and attests it with his signature. 

THE SICK ARE CARED FOR. 

When these classes are disposed of there yet 
remain the erippled, sick, physically incompetent 
and delinquent class. The Municipal Lodging 
House, as a clearing house for the indigent, en- 
deavors to secure the final disposition of each 
case. In making this distribution a single night’s 
registration sometimes calls into helpful co-opera- 
tion nearly all the charities, public and private, in 
Chicago, 

e 
REDUCED THE VAGRANT CLASS, 

While every man in Chicago homeless and with- 
out. money is weleome at the M. L. H. 
for four nights, fewer than 8,000 lodgings 
have been sought by indigents in six months. And 
this despite the fact that the organized charities 
and many private citizens, together with the police 
department, refer all vagrants and homeless indi- 
gents to the place. This striking decrease is 
mainly due to the compulsory bath, medical ex- 
amination and labor test, which make the Munic- 
ipal Lodging House uneomfortable to the pro- 
fessional tramp. 

RESULTS. 

The most conspicuous public benefit that has 
resulted from the opening cf the M. L. H. 
is the breaking up of organized begging. 
Beggars now receive a_ ticket to the lodging 
house or its address, instead of the pauperizing 
premiums of indiscriminate charity. As the citi- 
zens and housewives of Chicago learn to know that 
food, a bath, and a clean bed are given free to any 
homeless man or boy at the Municipal Lodging 
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House the disintegration of the beggar organiza- 
tions has begun. As one of the ‘‘fraternity’’ 
was overheard to remark, ‘‘the mu-ni-cip-al lodg- 
ing house has put Chicago on the bum fer us 
fellers; we’ve got ter move on.’’ The discouraged 
tramp leaves the city or goes to work. The munic- 
ipal lodging house is the scientific method for 
deqling with both vagrancy and the bane of in- 
discriminate charity. It is far more effective than 
raiding ‘‘barrel houses’’ or giving an occasional 
beggar six months in the House of Correction. It 
discriminates between the unfortunate and the 
vicious, the discouraged boy and the hardened 
vagabond, and it results in the cutting off of the 
base of supplies for the mendicant army. 
BOY VAGRANTS. 

Another benefit of no small merit is the service 
rendered in reclaiming the youthful vagrant. A 
boy from the country or some small town, weary 
of long hours and short pay, or dazzled by a 
dream of fortune in the great city, comes to Chi- 
cago with a few dollars and great expectations. 
After a few days or weeks, it may be, his money 
is gone, he is discouraged by the rebuffs his awk- 
ward seeking after work has received, and the 
noise and rush, and heartless might of the down- 
town traffic have overwhelmed him. He feels so 
insignificant among the great piles of brick and 
stone, among the clanging cars, and the hurrying 
thousands of indifferent fellow men. A false 
pride keeps him from returning to his home, if 
he has one. His heart fails him, and he thinks 
of suicide. Wandering about the streets, he hap- 
pens upon a ‘‘barrel house’’ or ‘‘hangout’’ for 
hoboes and petty thieves. Here he is sure to re- 
ceive a hearty weleome, perhaps the first fellow- 
ship and human interest in himself that he has 
found for many days. Some ‘‘ jocker,’’ taking 
in the situation at a glance, will give him some- 
thing to eat and a drink, if he will have it, tell- 
ing him the while a ‘‘ ghost story’’ about the easy 
money, freedom, and good cheer of the hobo’s life. 
This ‘‘professional’’ will care for the boy for 
days, if need be, well knowing that the boy will 
almost certainly become a ‘‘prushun’’ or a ‘‘ jolt’’ 
and ‘‘batter’?’ many a sinker in the next few 
weeks that will find its way in loving gratitude 
into his ecapacious pocket. The very awkward 
‘*greenness’’ of the boy is now his capital, and 
with a little ‘‘priming’’ the boy will tell a 
‘*ghost story’’ that, backed by his fresh face and 
countryfied appearance, will get him ‘‘oodles’’ of 
food and clothes, and not a little money from 
the kind-hearted mothers in Chicago. This was 
the way we cultivated vagrants and petty crim- 
inals in the past years! Now this boy is directed 
to the Municipal Lodging House, and either re- 
turned to his home or helped into the ranks of 
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honest industry. Within six months over 500 
youths under 20 years of age have passed through 
the M. L. H. From this class and that of the 
worthy stranger or displaced workingman, the 
Municipal Lodging House has sent over 1,700 men 
to paid employment since the first day of January, 
1902. 
SPECIAL STATISTICS. . 

So much for the work of the day. The larger 

values of such social service as the Municipal 


Lodging House can render, will doubtless be, the 
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To the question, ‘‘If you could stop indis- 
criminate out-door relief, would such action help 
to rid the city of tramps to any large extent?’’ 
all but four replies answer yes, with emphasis, 
To this query the Chief of Police of one of 
our largest cities answers laconically, ‘‘I think 
one-half,’’ 

All opinions unite in agreeeing that ‘‘the free 
transportation afforded vagrants by the railroads 
of the country is largely responsible for the 
growth and prevalence of this class in the United 





facts collected—the body of real knowledge that 

will grow up—regarding a class that, in all past 

civilizations, has grown with the increase of 

wealth, and augmented with material progress. 
THE PROBLEM IN OTHER CITIES. 

Through the helpful co-operation of Francis 
O’Neill, General Superintendent of the Depart 
ment of Police for the City of Chicago, a letter 
has been sent to the heads of the police depart- 
ments in all the larger cities of the Unitea States 
enclosing a list of questions upon ‘‘ Vagrancy 
and Municipal Correction.’’ Replies have been 
received from over fifty cities, some of which are 
informing and illuminating to a degree. 


States.’’ Upon this phase of the problem one 
Chief of Police remarks: 

‘*A very large pereentage of all crime against 
persons and property in country places and smaller 
cities is perpetrated by this class of people. If 
it were possible (and I believe it could be made 
so) to prevent the professional hobo and tramp 
from beating his way on railroad trains, a great 
reduction in crime would surely follow.’’ Another 
Chief of Police in a large manufacturing city says 
upon this same subject: 

‘*T deem it (easy transportation) to be largely 
responsible for the tramp evil and its continuance. 


| think stringent measures should be taken to 
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lessen, and, if possible, to break up the practice by 
tramps of riding on freight trains. The facility 
with which hobos can move themselves from point 
to point by trespassing upon freight trains (and 
on passenger trains in some instances) tends to 
keep alive the tramp nuisance.’’ 

That this practice by vagrants of beating their 
way from city to city on railroad trains is a 
curable evil is witnessed by the following testi- 
mony of a Chief of Police in one of our larger 
inland cities: 

‘* Railroads entering our city that have railroad 
police are seldom bothered by the tramp. Nine- 
tenths of our tramps are brought here by rail- 
roads having no special police.’’ This opinion is 
reinforced by the statement of the general man- 
ager of one of the great railroad systems of 
America having a thorough police system. He is 
quoted as follows: 

‘*There are three conspicuous reasons that have 
deterred railroad people from attacking the tramp 
problem. First, it has been thought it would 
entail a very great expense. Our experience on 
these lines has shown that this fear was not war- 
ranted. Second, it has been thought that no 
support would be given the movement by the local 
magistrates and police authorities. Our experience 
shows that in a great majority of cases we have 
the active support of the local police authorities 
and that the magistrates have done their full duty. 
Third, it was feared that there might be some 
retaliation by the tramps. Up to date we have 
had very little to complain of upon that score. 
From the reports that I get from my men, I am 
led to believe that we are gradually ridding, not 
only the railroad property but much of the terri- 
tory in which it is situated, of the tramp nuis- 
ance, 

The final testimony upon ‘this aspect of the 
case is presented in the words of the Chief of 
Police of one of the larger Pacifie coast cities. 


He SaVs: 


‘*That the free transportation of the young 
hobos on the railroads makes them criminals there 
is no doubt, and they are on the inecrease.’’ 

Regarding the effectiveness of the municipal 
lodging house method for the correction of vag- 
raney in cities, the Chief of Police in a city that 
has had a municipal lodging house for eight years 
testifies as follows: 

““Sinee the establishment of the Municipal 
Lodging House, where hobos are compelled to 
work, their numner has decreased from over 6,000 
annually to between 600 and 700.’’ 

WHAT THE LODGERS HAVE TO SAY. 

What does the worthy displaced laborer, or 

honest wayfaring seeker after work, think of the 
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Municipal Lodging House? Quite a number of 
this class of lodgers have seen fit to write to us 
after they have become re-established in the ranks 
of industry. We quote from some of these com- 
munications, omitting signatures: 

SoutH CuHicaco, March 15th, 1902. 
Superintendent Municipal Lodging House: 

Dear Sir.—I thought I would write you these 
few lines, as a letter of thanks in regard to the 
much appreciated favor you have shown me, as 
L consider it my duty to do so. As you gave 
me shelter and food when | had no place to go, 
or no friends to look to, it has been highly appre- 
ciated, and any time that I can do any good 
toward you and the lodging house I would be 
pleased to do so. 

Well, | come over here and got the job on the 
B. & O. R. R. as a fireman, and expect to be 
called at any minute to work, and I will try to 
hold it down as long as I can. 

Well, | guess I will close this short manuscript, 
hoping you success in the Lodging House, and | 
wish you would give my regards to all the officers. 

Respectfully yours, , 
CuicaGco, May 5th, 1902. 
Superintendent of the Municipal Lodging House, 
12 Jefferson St., City: 

Dear Sir.—1 desire to express my gratitude 
to yourself and to all the men in your office, and 
to the janitor, for the kind treatment that I have 
received from all connected with the institution. 

lL came to you after I had spent my last cent 
in search of employment in this city. I did not 
know which way to turn, and, though I hesitated 
to apply for assistance, I am now glad that I did 
so. The manner in which you and your men 
receive applicants is such that a person does not 
feel that he is a mendicant, but is simply one 
member of the great brotherhood of mankind. 

Please extend my thanks to the men under your 
superintendence, Respectfully, 


CHICAGO, May 24th, 1902. 

Mr. Robins: I take the liberty to write you 
expressing my opinion, also my thanks for the 
kindness received. J came to your city last 
Wednesday, dirty, tired and hungry, but willing 
to work. I got something to eat, a good bath, and 
a bed to sleep in, also work. If every city would 
do the same, I do not think half the people would 
be wandering round the country that is. I will 
cite a case of my own. I was in Buffalo and 
was offered a job at $3.50 per day, but had to 
refuse it on account of having no place to sleep 
or eat, and the pay day was two weeks off. 
Sincerely, 








DELAWARE, OHIO, August 15th, 1902. 
Mr. Robins, Supt. M. L. H.: 

Dear Sir.—Please accept my thanks for hos- 
pitality and other kindness shown me at the lodg- 
ing house for the past few days. I was surprised 
and comforted at the cleanness of the beds and 
the treatment | received. I received money by 
mail this morning, and arranged to come here, 
where my people live. Yours, 


MANY ARE WORTHY MEN. 
As evidence that all homeless men are not 
unworthy idlers, and that honest and _ efficient 





workmen may become displaced through mis- 
fortune and the industrial movement, and in need 
of such ministration as the Municipal Lodging 
House affords worthy indigents, the following 
letter is submitted: 
GLASER, KoHn & Co., 
West Randolph and Green Sts., Chicago. 
Mr. Raymond Robins, Supt. Chicago Municipal 
Lodging House, City: 
Dear Sir.—Replying to your favor of 12th inst., 
we desire to say that the men you furnished us, 
as a rule, were reliable and satisfactory. We de- 
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sire to thank you for the prompt manner in which 
you attended to our recuests for help. If at 
any time in the future we may need laborers we 
will be pleased to call on you. 
Respectfully yours, 
GLASER, KoHN & Co., 
D. A. MeNeill. 


INVESTIGATION AND EXTENSION, 


(Signed ) 


During the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections in session at Detroit last May, a sub- 
conference was held upon the subject of ‘‘vag- 
rancy.’’ The following sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the vagraney problem and 





to consider the municipal lodging house system 
as a means of dealing therewith: 

W. H. MeClain, President St. Louis Provident 
Association, Chairman. 

Prof. Frank W. Blackmar, President Kansas 
Association of Charities. 

Robert W. Hebberd, Secretary New York State 
Board of Charities. 

W. S. French, President Associated Charities, 
Evansville, Ind. 

William Hard, Associate Editor, Chicago Trib- 
une. 














Raymond Robins, Superintendent Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House, Secretary. 

This committee was further instructed to seek 
the co-operation of the National Bureau of Labor 
to secure data and assist in bringing the subject 
to the consideration of the people of the United 
States. 

CAUSES. 

Of causes a wise man will hesitate to speak too 
positively. Years of patient, open-minded, first- 
hand study are needed for an authoritative opinion 
here. The personal vices, of which drunkenness 
is easily first, are most in evidence. Of the in- 
competent, the feeble, the uncalled, we see not 
a few. Traced back we find insanitary homes, 
insufficient food, during the growing years, and 
child labor as first in the list of causes for this 
‘ass. Industrial displacement, due to invention 
mnd consolidation in industry, and advancing years 
is responsible for a growing class in the ranks 
of vagranecy. This phase of the subject will en- 
gage the attention of the civilized world before 
the end of the present generation. 


What is a Tramp ? 
GEO. L. M’NUTT. 

The world’s acute interest in the Tramp is 
gratifying and amusing. As usual society is sat- 
isfied if she can drive the tramp, like the criminal, 
out of sight. Organized society, as a rule, kicks 
and eurses where it ought to cure. People say 
to me, ‘‘ Now, Mr. McNutt, you have been a tramp, 
what do you think about the tramp question?’’ 
Do you think we ever ought to feed a Tramp?’’ 
According to the approved conclusions of scientific 
charity, I answer, ‘‘No, never feed a tramp.’’ 
If, however, you want to feed a hungry man, that 
is another question. JI know in many instances 
where people by feeding hungry Men have made 
NEW MEN, and added untold value to the world’s 
sum total of manhood. In this, as in other cases, 
there is no clash between the teachings of Christ 
and that which is true, and therefore scientific. 
When Christ rates a man’s standing at the Judg- 
ment day by the way he has clothed the naked 
and fed the hungry He is bidding us do nothing 
that is in conflict with the best methods of deal- 
ing with the lowest level of THE OTHER HALF. 
On the contrary, the teaching of Christ would, 
if followed by those who assume His name, de- 
stroy this lowest level. The hungry and naked 
man’s importunity is some man or woman’s oppor- 
tunity. If that man or woman is too busy, too 
selfish, or too senseless to deal fairly, frankly and 
intelligently with the hungry, tattered, lonesome 
man, or, as we say, the Tramp, better let him 
go hungry, freeze or die of loneliness. 
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What is a Tramp anyhow? A product? Un- 
questionably yes, and that, too, not of spontaneous 
generation. Some men, it may be, are born tramps 
beyond the hope of redemption. That I question. 
Some men achieve tramping, and, what is of in- 
finite more importance from the point of view of 
the well-to-do, is the fact that some have tramp- 
ing thrust upon them. The proof can be found 
at any railroad crossing. Five years ago the 
American people were confessing their childish- 
ness in Economics by creating and perpetuating 
a panic and industrial depression. I assume that 
a panic is lingering evidence that society has not 
yet learned to walk alone in the midst of the 
limitless bounties of God, nor lost the fear of 
the goblins that get us sure when we get scared. 
Five years ago it was nothing uncommon to see 
fifty or a hundred men at a railroad crossing, im- 
provising a cup of coffee with the classic tomato 
ean, waiting for the lower berth on the brake 
beam, and rated by those who have bread and 
to spare as incorrigible hoboes. Where are those 
men now? They are not at the railroad crossing. 
Where once there were fifty there are not to be 
found today five. They have been absorbed in 
the World’s work, giving the lie direct and un- 
answerable to the charge so brutally made, ‘‘ Once 
a tramp always a tramp.’’ To understand the 
tramp question as we find it in aggravated forms 
every few years it is necessary to go back to the 
‘‘dear dead days beyond recall,’’ before the war 
and for, perhaps, fifteen years after the war. 
Our people then were essentially rural and agri- 
cultural. The farm of 160 acres had two houses, 
a farm house and the tenant house. Those were 
not the tenants of today who run a farm for a 
share or cash. Those tenants had no horses nor 
tools. They had, as a rule, children a plenty, 
likewise a dog or gun, a pig, cow and a garden. 
The house was frequently of logs, with an open 
fire and free fuel. Here the tenant lived. Ac- 
cording to the rating of mercantile agencies, he 
had no rating, yet this man was rich compared 
with his children of today, who, grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, are found, not in a tenant 
but the tenement house. Etymologically a tenant 
house and a tenement house are the same. Socio- 
logically, they are as far apart as Paradise and 
Purgatory. From the old-time tenant paradise, 
with its simple fare of corn bread, cabbage and 
pork, with now and then a squirrel or a rabbit, 
with barefoot children, with access to ‘‘the old 
swimmin’ hole,’’ and the violets with the stars 
above and a mother’s love and a mother, too, 
who was the friend, an associate of the farmer’s 
wife. These, with the debating societies, the spell- 
ing match, the revival, and a Saturday in town, 
have passed out of sight. They disappeared with 








the coming of the gang plow, the cultivator and 
the binder. While the population of the country 
has inereased so rapidly, the rural population has 
decreased. The old log tenant house is a hog pen, 
or burned down with just an old chimney left, 
the lonesomest thing on earth, telling the glory 
of departed days. The farmer and his sons no 
longer need the continuous services of a tenant 
family. But, and this is the crux of the situation, 
the farmer can plant larger crops than he can 
harvest. This fact propagates and perpetuates a 
floating population that creates the tramp. The 
fact that help is found from somewhere to gather 
the havests of the Dakotas, to cut the broom corn 
of Illinois and husk the maize proves that there 
is an army of men who have no regular employ- 
ment but have a regular habit of going hungry 
and sleepy. 

A familiar sign in Chicago is ‘‘ Wanted 200 
men for R. R. work. We ship tonight.’’ There 
is something sinister in the idea of shipping men. 
It sounds all right for hogs or corn, but to ship 
IMAGES OF GOD seems uncanny. The fact at 
issue is that somewhere there is a field white to 
harvest, but no neighborhood laborers. At an- 
other point there are the men with empty stomachs 
willing to work and without work, and hungry 
enough to be shipped. I do not pretend that the 
Tramp is a saint. I merely resent the idea of 
calling every man we see peering out of a box 
car or risking his life on the brake beam a hope- 
less, homeless happy-go-lucky tramp, whose joy, 
like the miller’s, is ‘‘to wander, to wander.’’ 
The man is a legitimate social product. He is the 
offspring of existing economie forces. The pa- 
ternity cannot be denied. That the cast-off child 
of such parentages should become a vagabond 
is nothing strange. Tramp as he is, he is a social 
animal, and whether he works or hibernates, his 
environment is almost wholly bad. Whether lum- 
bering, or railroading, or harvesting, he is de- 
serted by all save the outcast woman and the 
man who makes merchandise of his appetite. In 
the winter his only home is the cheap lodging 
house or the police station, things incredible and 
discreditable to twentieth century society. So- 
ciety cannot disown its own. I merely ask what 
are we going to do with him? He is ours. Society 
has no more right to spurn or mistreat him than 
a mother would have to neglect her idiotic ¢ 


r 
cripple child. Fortunately, there is evidence at 
hand that the vagrant and the criminal will re- 
spond to a patient scientific treatment. Where 
we use a policeman’s club we ought to use a 
doctor’s skill and a nurse’s love. When we turn 
him over to the constable we ought to give him 
into the hands of a cook. I was greatly inter- 
ested in the philosophy of a quiet little man down 
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in the Illinois reformatory, who holds what he 
regards, with pardonable pride and truth, the most 
responsible position in that institution, to wit: 
that of cook. It is a matter of record that a 
physician was given, by request, the twelve laziest, 
most worthless boys in the reformatory at Elmira. 
Being toughs, he began with them as the house- 
wife does with a tough piece of meat: He par- 
boiled them every day for a month in Turkish 
baths. After he had, so to speak, roasted 
the devil out of them, he began to feed them 
with the intelligence that an Illinois farmer feeds 
his hogs and forgets his children. In less than 
a year he put eight of those incorrigibles on 
the honor roll of the institution. So many in- 
stances of this sort are being brought to light that 
the old terrors of the doctrine of heredity, the 
gospel of despair for the living, and remorse for 
the dead, has given way to the larger social hope 
of a social redemption through scientific environ- 
ment. And that to the opportunities of such a 
gospel even the tramp is amenable. 


Labor Movement Week at Chautauqua. 

Significant of the growing emphasis, breadth, 
fearlessness and intelligence with which the ethics 
of industry are being popularly discussed is the 
exceptionally frank and thorough-going way they 
were handled in the week devoted to the purpose 
at the great New York Chautauqua Assembly. 

MR. WRIGHT ON LABOR IN LAW. 

United States Commissioner of Labor Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright presented a carefully prepared 
and valuable development of the rights of labor 
in statutory and common law. He thus sum- 
marized the concrete results of statute law: 

1. It has withdrawn much child labor from 
the factory and workshops. 

2. It has given a general guaranty of education 
to working youths. 

3. It has secured added leisure to the great 
hody of workers, and this means the opportunity 
to advance their standards of living. 

4. It has lessened casualties by protecting dan- 
gerous machinery and requiring fire escapes on 
buildings. 

5. It has insisted upon cleanliness and gen- 
erally good sanitary conditions in work rooms, 
with a perceptible influence upon the health and 
homes of operatives. 

6. It has extended or modified the common law 
relating to employers’ liability to an employe for 
bodily injury sustained in service. 

7. It has recognized the rights of labor under 
the labor contract and as an incorporated body. 

8. It has secured the privilege of weekly pay- 
ments, exemption from fines, and the payment of 
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wages to a certain amount under the bankruptcy 
of the employer. 

9, It has furthered the interests of industrial 
arbitration and conciliation. 

10. It has established bureaus of statistics of 
labor, whose duty it is to collect statistics and to 
investigate labor conditions. 

11. It has evolved and provided a most efficient 
inspecting force for the enforcement of labor 
laws. 

More far-reaching still are the reversals of un- 
just and long established precedents in the com- 
mon-law in the recognition of the legal status of 
labor organizations, which were under the ban of 
conspiracy so late as the first quarter of the last 
century, and of the employer’s liability for the in- 
pury or death of employes, which has steadily given 
more ample protection to the life and safety of 
working people. In treating the question whether 
there is any solution of the labor question, Mr. 
Wright was necessarily less thorough, very slight- 
gly referring to single-tax, socialism and all 
other radical solvents. He declared: ‘‘The ques- 
tion is not how to kill or remove the cause, but to 
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soften the struggle—for there is to be a continual 


’? A religion which allies ethies and 


struggle. 
economics and an evolution which believes in the 
potency of effort are the highest forms of solu- 
tion yet offered. 

Mr. Wright also conducted a labor conference, 
in which he was quizzed closely on industrial con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and also the factory sys- 
tem. 

WHAT LED TO THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE. 

In a candid and matter-of-fact way Mr. S. J. 
Strauss, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., explained the situa- 
tion involved in the anthracite coal strike from 
the viewpoint of both miners and operators. When 
the strike of 1877 ended, he intimated that the 
immigration from Eastern and Southern Europe 
which then set in was ‘‘well planned from this 
side of the water, so that there would be in the 
anthracite region an overflow population at all 
times, and strikes would therefore beccme prac: 
tically hopeless.’? It was thus ‘‘caleulated to 
revolutionize the circumstances of this mining,’’ 
and he grimly remarked: ‘‘ Now twenty-five years 

At the beginning of the strike of 1900 there 
were 10,000 members of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union in the region; at its end there were 100,000 
who had learned to speak for themselves. The 
operators then ‘‘recognized the union by uniting 
against it,?? and, under the pressure of political 
influence in the Presidential campaign, by conced- 
ing the terms it demanded. After discussing the 
specific points at issue with luminous fairness, he 
claimed ‘‘there never was a strike in which the 
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strikers were so well prepared, under the law, for 
winning.’’ All that was necessary for the union 
was ‘‘to keep its hands on the certificated miner.’ 
This it could easily have done, and needed not to 
make the strategic mistake of calling out the 
pump and steam workers almost to the destruction 
of the mines. ‘‘They can win the strike only by 


obedience to law.’’ Their only recourse is ‘‘ from 
within their own ranks by putting down the ten- 
deney to disorder and the boycott, and by secur- 
ing toleration between union and non-union men. 
In these days,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ when capital has 
organized into unions, the employer as a competi- 
tor has been eliminated; and it is only natural 
that the employe as a competitor should be elim- 
inated. The only basis I ean see is that there shall 
be just what unionized labor is striving for—a con- 
ference between unionized labor and unionized 
capital.’’ 
WHAT LABOR UNIONS REALLY ARE. 

In the most straightforward way and with the 
very best spirit, Frank P. Sargent, the United 
States Commissioner-General of Immigration, de- 
scribed what a labor union really is, by what the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen had been to 
him, and to the elevation of that eraft. ‘‘In 1873 
the average wages of the firemen was $32 per 
month, and they worked as many hours as their 
employer wanted, and without extra pay. Today 
the average wages of a fireman per month is $62 
for an average workday of ten hours, with extra 
pay for every hour of overtime. In 1873 the fire- 
men had no standing in the communities in which 
they lived; today they and their families are in 
the best of society, prominent in the churches, 
schools and elsewhere. While the strike is held 
as &@ weapon in reserve, we have held that weapon 
in the background and in seventeen years of flour- 
ishing life there have been only two conflicts in 
which the strike weapon has been used. 

‘*So, labor, be patient! Organized labor, go 
carefully! You are on the right track, so long 
as you respect law and keep order. If men want 
to go to work in your places in those mines, let 
them go. Do not beat them down with clubs or 
knife them like assassins. Your position is right, 
absolutely right, and there is a current of influence 
and power at work in this country far greater 
than you or I can understand. 

‘*So I ask you, when you think of organized 
labor, reflect not upon the individual outbreaks 
which represent only that which organized labor 
seeks to avoid, but think of the underlying prin- 
ciples of trades-unionism and the great work it 
has done and is doing towards uplifting the 
toiler.’’ 

In many respects the most outspoken advocacy 
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of the economic necessity and public utility of 
organized labor was made by Senator Hanna: 
‘*We have to be thankful for an era of pros- 
perity unequaled in our history. We are all so 
busy now that we are liable to forget whence it 
comes. It is our duty while enjoying this pros- 


perity and its fruits, when we come to consider 
the material interests at stake, to remember that 
there are two factors along that line which con- 
tribute to it; the men who work with their hands, 
and the men who work with their brains; partners 


in toil who should be partners in the benefits of 





been an employer of labor for many 
vears. I am not a novice at that. I know men 
pretty well. But I know another thing—that the 
natural tendency in this country, aye, of the 
world over, has been to selfishly appropriate the 


larger share to the benefit of capital. As long as 


rg nat 


labor was in a situation to which it was bound to 
submit, that to a very large degree would continue. 
[t is human nature. But, in the evolution of the 
twentieth century, when thinking men are begin- 
ning to think seriously of this great question, the 
time is coming, aye, it is here, when we must 
make up our minds that not only will we give 


consideration to those who are in our employ with 


view of more close and friendly relations, but : 


larger proportion of the profits. 


‘¢ All strikes do not originate from that source; 
of a demand for 





they are not always becau 
higher wages. There are other grievances. At 
least, the men imagine they are grievances. If 
they were acting in their individual capacity for 
some slight grievance and asked to appear in their 
employer’s presence to ask consideration, how 
much would be shown them? Not much. There- 
fore, when they band together in an organization 
for their own benefit and which will furnish them 
the opportunity through their organization to 
reach that source of power which can grant the 
remedy, I say, organized labor is justified. 

‘*Tt does not end there. Nearly all of the labor 
organizations with which I am familiar have con- 
nected with them a benevolent feature. That 
bond of fellowship which induces them to unite 
their strength in their interests also prompts them 
to help one another and their families. What 
greater incentive can be urged to induce the 
amalgamation of labor than this? Let the cap- 
italist who is organizing and forming combina- 
tions think of this. How much of that principle 
enters into the organization of capital? I never 
heard of one of them helping the other fellow in 
whom he had no interest, and I am one of that 
‘lass. I am an employer of labor, and I am will- 








ing and ready tv eriticize the evu in both classes— 
and it exists. I do not expect in my feeble way 
to change the great current of selfishness which 
moves men, but while my life and strength lasts, I 
ean, as I am doing today, appeal to my fellow- 
countrymen and to all classes of citizens who are 
interested in this social question, to appreciate 
that the time now is when something must be 
done. 

‘¢Start there, then, with your proposition of 
practical work and admit that strikes have been 
settled, not because the men started wrong and 
had then been convinced and started right, but on 
the hypothesis that half the time the men were 
right, and that there are reasons why more than 
half the time advances should be made on the 
side of capital to settle by fair means the labor 
difficulties. 

‘*This organization of capital has come to stay, 
just as organized labor has come to stay, and for 
the same reason it is necessary. You cannot 
separate the interests of capital and labor. If it 
is good for one to be organized for any purpose, 
it is good for the other for the same reason. They 
are both good. They are both necessary, as ap- 
plied to our conditions today and our development 
for the future. 

‘*Our experience has shown that of the men who 
are associated with our organization (the National 
Civie Federation) on the part of labor, twelve ot 
them, all leaders of great labor organizations, are 
just as competent, in our conferences upon this 
subject, just as earnest and just as honest in their 
treatment of this matter as the other side. 
Reeognize that fact, give them credit, and the 
battle is more than half won. Make them feel 
that your interest in them is for the mutual 
benefit of both, and believe in their sensibility and 
their ability to manage their affairs as well as 
you can manage yours, and you will create a trust 
that no Jaw can break; the kind of trust for 
which you need no constitutional amendment. 
Trust one another, whether your associate in busi- 
ness, or the man in your employ, and you will 
establish a principle in business that will be uni- 
versal and invaluable to business houses. It is 
a great, broad principle on which the very founda: 


tions of our government rest.’?’ 





Russia has in her student class a set of fine, 
brave men. These in time will unfold a richer 
Russia than the world dreams of. The Slav is 
far more radical than the Saxon or the Teuton, 
and when our reforms come they will go much 
deeper to the roots of things than any reforms 
in the world that have preceded them.—Tolstoy. 
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The Leader of the People. 

By Epwin MarkKHAM. 
Swung in the Purpose of the upper sphere, 
We sweep on to the century a-near. 
But something makes the heart of man forebode; 
There is a new Sphinx watching by the road! 
Its name is Labor, and the world must hear— 
Must hear and answer its dread Question—yea, 
Or finish as the tribes of yesterday. 
Thunder and Earthquake crouch beyond the gate; 
But fear not: man is greater than his fate. 
For one will come with Answer—with a word 
Wherein the whole world’s gladness shall be heard; 
One who will feel the grief in every breast, 
The heart ery of humanity for rest. 


So we await the Leader to appear, 

Lover of men, thinker and doer and seer, 

The hero who will fill the labor throne 

And build the Comrade Kingdom, Stone by Stone; 
That kingdom that is greater than the Dream 
Breaking through ancient vision gleam by gleam— 
Something that Song alone can faintly feel, 

(And only Song’s wild rapture can reveal. 


Thrilled by the Cosmic Oneness he will rise, 
Truth in his heart and morning in his eyes; 
While glory fallen from the far-off goal 
Will send mysterious splendor on his soul. 
Hfim shall all toilers know to be their friend; 
fim shall they follow, faithful to the end. 
Though every leaf were a tongue to ery ‘‘Thou 
must! ”’ 
He will not say the unjust thing is just. 
Not all the fiends that curse in the eclipse 
Shall shake his heart or hush his lyric lips. 


His ery for justice, it will stir the stones 

From Hell’s black granite to the seraph thrones; 
Earth listens for the coming of his feet; 

The hushed Fates lean expectant from their seat. 
He will be calm and reverent and strong, 

And, carrying in his words the fire of song, 

Will send a hope upon these weary men, 

A hope to make the heart grow young again, 

A ery to comrades scattered and afar! 


Be constellated, star by star; 

Give to all mortals justice and forgive: 

License must die that liberty may live. 

Let Love shine through the fabric of the State— 

Love deathless, Love whose other name is Fate. 

Fear not; we cannot fail— 

The vision will prevail. 

Truth is the Oath of God, and, sure and fast, 

Through Death and Hell holds onward to the last. 
—From Lincoln and Other Poems. 
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What Trade Unionists Think of Settlements 
The New York State Commissioner of Labor 
devoted a large part of his report for 1900 to an 
exceptionally thorough and satisfactory treatment 
of the history, description and public utility of 
social settlements in that state. The following 
excerpts are good reading for Labor Day: 
RELATIONS OF THE SETTLEMENTS TO TRADES UNIONS. 

‘‘The attitude of the settlement toward trade 
unions is most cordial. Recognizing their value, 
it seeks to co-operate with them in promoting the 
labor movement, to which subject the residents 
have given much reflection, and have often assisted 
in the formation of unions. One of the.aims of 
the Settlement is to increase mutual understanding 
between employer and employed, and it always 
advises rational modes on both sides in adjusting 
disputes. It urges that the workers should re- 
ceive through their organizations not only thor- 
ough instruction in the principles and philosophy 
of trade unionism, but also knowledge as to the 
large social and economic questions, thus fitting 
them to assume important and active positions 
in all great movements that tend to uplift the 
masses. 

VIEWS OF WORK-PEOPLE. 

‘¢With regard to the effect of Settlement work, 
from the viewpoint of its constituency, it may be 
of interest to here note the opinions of several 
critical workingmen who are club members at a 
house located in a section of New York City com- 
posed of wage earners, and not in nor of the 
slums. Three of these men were interviewed. 
One, a trade unionist, who is designated as the 
Nestor of the club of which he is a member, said: 

‘¢ «The Settlement idea is a grand one. My at- 
tention was called to it some years ago through 
my boys taking books out of the library, which 
institution of itself is worthy of high praise, be- 
cause of the great good it is doing in the neigh- 
borhood. I joined the Settlement and am a mem- 
ber of a club or association which discusses social 
and various other subjects. At our meetings the 
intelligent forces of the working masses and the 
people of higher education are brought together. 
Distinguished clergymen, captains of industry, 
workingmen, and eminent professional and public 
men take part in the discussions. There is no 
adverse criticism among the speakers, and every 
one is welcome to take the platform. The Settle-- 
ment is non-sectarian and non-political, every kind 
of persuasion being represented under its roof. It 
is one of the humblest of its kind. Its methods 
are attractive and everyone helps in the good 
work. I cannot speak too highly about what I 
think of it, for it certainly tends to elevate the 
masses, ’ 
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‘<This is the view taken by another member of 
the club, a young trade-unionist: 

‘« “Ultimately the Settlement will be a fine 
thing. It brings together men of all vocations, 
and in this way they are better enabled to get a 
clearer insight into life. In our club all have 
independent ideas, and freely express them. We 
discuss different questions, and these discussions 
bring out truths, for the subjects are argued in- 
telligently. Although we pay dues, the work is 
not self-supporting. We would rather it was con- 
ducted without outside aid. Nevertheless, it is 
not a charity in any sense of the word; yet many 
people in this vicinity have an idea that it is, and 
will not attend on that account. I think the work 
the Settlement is doing is all right. It promotes 
the social life. If there were enough room in the 
house so that the same club could meet every 
night it would be more beneficial, and would prob- 
ably attract many young men who now congregate 
cn corners or in saloons for the purpose of associa- 
tion. In my judgment, if such a thing were 
possible, great good could be accomplished if the 
state would adopt the Settlement idea and carry 
on the work something akin to the public school 
system. By opening attractive quarters in every 
erowded block and rollowing out the Settlement 
plan of entertaining and instructing young people, 
a very large number of youths would doubtless 
leave the corners and drinking places and spend 
their time more profitably in public club rooms 
sustained in this manner.’ 

‘*Here is the opinion of the third workingman: 

‘< *Settlements are a great benefit in certain 
localities. For instance, there is the University 
Settlement, which is doing a splendid work down 
town. It is in a crowded district, where the peo- 
ple need such a thing, and take advantage of it. 
Up here, where men are able to pay their way, 
the Settlement cannot reach the people it is trying 
to reach. The objection is that it is not self- 
supporting. Most of the members of our club, 
all of whom pay dues, would like to see it so. 
We, however, do not consider it a charity, for if 
we did the house would soon be empty. When 
the house was first opened there was a feeling 
that those who came over from Fifth avenue were 
patronizing, but such was not the case, and of late 
that idea has been entirely eliminated. The peo 
ple of means who contribute toward: the Settle- 
ment are sincere in the belief that they are doing 
a real good to the community, but if there is a 
notion that in this way social equality can be 
brought about between the rich and poor, I am 
afraid it never will be realized. I must say, 


though, that any association whose main purpose 
is to bring men together is certainly beneficial.’ ’’ 
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POPULAR USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

There is a decided tendency in New York to 
increase the use of the public school buildings for 
purpose of recreation and of general neighbor- 
hood usefulness, and the movement has resulted 
during the summer in the opening of schools on 
Sundays for the holding of concerts and in the 
opening of the roofs of schools on week day 
evenings and having the music and dancing there 
for children. On one roof there are often as 
many as 2,000 or 3,000 children. This is all in 
addition to the work of the vacation schools and 
play grounds, 65 in number, and of the 12 play 
centers that are in operation throughout the year. 
The concerts and the lectures given through the 
winter under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion are of great value, as they appeal to the 
adult population, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the movement will spread and grow until 
these buildings, erected and maintained at the 
public expense, shall be in constant use, winter 
and summer, day and evening, for the advance- 
ment of all the interests, educational and social, 
of the entire population of the district. 

The vacation playgrounds of the Board or Edu- 
eaion are more thoroughly organized and much 
attention is being given to industrial work, es- 
pecially basket weaving. The vacation schools 
are open in the morning and the play grounds only 
in the afternoon instead of all day as heretofore, 
and this arrangement is proving much more de- 
sirable than the previous one. 

Through the interest and help of Mrs. Henry 
Parsons the Dewitt Clinton Park, until recently 
an unkempt waste, has been converted into an 
outdoor school in gardening and agriculture. This 
land, which had never been improved, has now 
been plowed and fertilized until it has become a 
field fit for farming. All this has been accom- 
plished by the work of the children in this neigh- 
borhood who have been interested in the plan. 
The little plot of ground has been divided into 
100 smaller sections, each of which has been as- 
signed to a boy. Each boy has been given pack- 
ages of flower and garden seeds. Mr. Austen, 
chief gardener of Central Park, addressed the 
children before the seeds were distributed, ex- 
plaining the different characteristics of the vege- 
tables and telling them how to plant and cultivate 
them. The plan and aim of Mrs. Parsons, it 
should be understood, is solely educational, not 
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philanthropic, and is designed to reach all children 
that remain in the city and can thus benefit by 
the instruction. The movement for which she is 
largely responsible purposes to make farming a 
subject of study in the curriculum of the public 
schools in Greater New York. In this intention 
she is being supported by many local organiza- 
tions for civic improvement. 

Similar work is being done in six of the Board 
of Education play grounds. The boys have done 
all the work of preparing the ground, planting 
and caring for the flowers and vegetables, and 
there has developed among them a strong pride in 
the gardens and a marked feeling of responsibility 
towards them. 


Another Neighborhood House. 

Articles of incorporation, approved by the State 
Board of Charities, have been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State by the Hamilton House, with head- 
quarters at No. 32 Hamilton Street, New York 
City. It is proposed to improve the condition 
of the neighborhood by maintaining reading and 


playrooms, day nurseries and other kindred con- 
veniences. of the institution for 
the first year are as follows: Franklin 8S. Billings, 
Mary H. Brown, Thatcher M. Brown, Eleanor G. 
Crawford, Morean Delano, John H. Denison, Win- 
throp E. Gilbert, William R. 
Jelliffe, Louis A. Ripley, Willet C. Roper, Frances 
lL, Seymour, Walter S. Sullivan, Pearl L. Under- 
wood of New York City, and Oswald Garrison 
Villard of Dobbs Ferry. 


.The directors 
Dwight, James S. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 24th. 
structors, Seminary Settlement. 


Full corps of In- 
Affiliated schools 


in music, woman’s work and missions. Diploma 
and B. D. degrees Merit scholarships. Fellowship 


for two years to each class. Address PROF. H. M. 
SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 
Hindergarten Training School 
at Chicago Commons. 

Opens Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902. 

Two years’ course in Kindergarten 
lractice, A course in home making. Industrial and 
Social Development emphasized. Includes opportu- 
nity to become familiar with Social Settlement Work. 

lor circulars and particulars, address 


BERTHA HOFER HEGNER. 


Chicago Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Ch cago. 


6he New Fourth Edition of College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliography. 

Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery,, 
For the College Settlement Association, with much 
new material. Now ready. Order through Tus 
ComMos© "== cents per copy. 


Theory and 
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COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION. 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

President: KATHARINE COoMAN, Wellesley, Mass. 

Vice President: HELEN CHADWICK RAND THAYER 
(Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer), Portsmouth, N. H. 

Secretary: SaRAH GRAHAM TOMKINS, Marion, 
Mass. 

Treasurer: ELstze CLEws Parsons (Mrs. Her- 
bert Parsons), 112 East 35th St., New York 
City. 

Fifth Member: HELEN ANNAN SCRIBNER (Mrs. 
Arthur H. Scribner), 10 West 43d St., New 
York City. 

SETTLEMENTS. 
New York City—95 Rivington Street. 
Philadelphia—433 Christian Street. 
Boston—91 Tyler Street (Denison House). 








EDITED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 
CAROLINE WILLIAMSON MONTGOMERY, 
5548 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 








Relation of Colleges to Social Service. 
ABSTRACTS FROM A REPORT PREPARED FOR THE C.S.A. 
BY MISS S. E. FOOTE SMITH 796, ALUMNAE ELECTOR. 

The primary purpose of the College Settlements 
Association is ‘‘to found and support settlements 
The 
tion has always aimed to take such a place in the 


and direct their general policy.’’ associa- 
general altruistic movement as should be filled by 
a body of people educated to the modern scien- 
tific principles underlying any realization of that 
altruism. To this end the Settlements have at 
tempted to co-operate with existing remedial and 
educational agencies, and the general association 
has collected and published such settlement biblio- 
graphies, information, and studies as it has con- 
sidered of probable service to people interested 
in social work. Beside these things, a committee 
has helped to supply speakers on social work to 
our colleges, clubs, or other bodies of people de- 
siring such talks, 

As our work extends, and more and more people 
are interested in it, and able to give their time 
to it, it has been felt that we are not fulfilling 
our whole duty. The association forms a natural 
link between the colleges, their courses and stu- 
dents, and the practical philanfhropie work of the 
world. 

Almost every woman of today is confronted by ‘ 
some phase or other of social problems, whether 
in private life or in the capacity of a professional 
We, as college graduates, feel the 
two-fold criticism that 
courses deal too little with the practical side of 
such problems, and that the college graduate finds 


social. worker. 


justice of the college 
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herself utterly at loss in her first experience with 
their administration. 

Truly, our colleges are not intended as train- 
ing schools in philanthropy, but just as truly are 
we losing one of our greatest privileges for a real 
education, if we leave out those elements essential 
to just and sane ideals and service ic society. 
The educational value of field work in sociology 
lias been demonstrated as of the same use, in the 
training of the mind, as laboratory work in 
sciences. There is, then, a double reason for its 
introduction into our college courses. The asso- 
ciation has felt this for some time, but has had, 
up to this time, only the power of individual 
alumnae to impose on the colleges any demand 
for co-operation. Now, however, several of the 
colleges have asked for the help of the associa- 
tion, and it is hoped that the present report may 
prove a preliminary step in that direction. 

The aim in preparing this report has been 
three-fold: First, full and definite information 
of the actual courses now given in our colleges, 
with statistics of students engaged in the courses, 
the general trend of interest in them and a his- 
tory of students of the last decade who have 
entered social work as a profession. Second, an 
expression of expert opinion on the advisability, 
ways and means of bringing college courses into 
touch with the practical field. Third, a descrip- 
tion of work already done by any institutions, in 
co-ordinating practical work with teaching of 
theory and history. 

A college course has usually been able to give 
students only a modicum of field or observational 
work. In some colleges the location of the college, 
or other limitations, make impossible any but the 
most elementary efforts at such work. This should 
be borne in mind in any comparison between the 
college courses noted in this report. The great 
excellence of the Barnard-Columbia work is due, 
not only to its staff of university professors, but 
also to its location in a great city and to the 
peculiar advantages derived therefrom. Wellesley 
also has the advantage of co-operation. with some 
of the civic work of Boston, while more remote 
colleges are barred from these broader fields of 
work. 

A very strong feeling is evidenced in replies 
to this circular letter—that our college courses 
could be made vastly more vital and useful by 
more work along the line of institutional investiga- 
tion, field work, and practical knowledge of the 
administration of charities and corrections. Sev- 
eral of the college departments have evolved par- 
tial answers to these problems. 

But very suggestive work is being done by other 
institutions than those directly within the confines 














of our association. The work of the New York 
Charity Organization Summer School of Philan- 
thropy, that of the Hartley House Fellowship at 
Barnard, and of the recently instituted Special 
Training Course in the School of Economics and 
Political Science of the University of Wisconsin 
are given at some length, because of their sug- 
gestive value here. Michigan University has a 
fellowship for five months’ residence at Chicago 
Commons, 

Doubtless much useful information could be 
obtained from the work of other organizations, 
but these have seemed most directly connected 
with the problem in hand. 

Summary of expert opinion: 

The colleges and settlements or other social 
agencies could be mutually most helped as fol- 
lows, by: 

(xn) (1) The establishment of resident fellow- 
ships (one person suggests that these should be 
for two years, if possible), and (2) arranging 
short terms of residence for students. 

(b) Clubs should be formed in colleges to study 
definite social questions and interest themselves 
in one settlement, or group of settlements. 

(ec) More talks before the college classes and 
clubs should be given by practical organization 
and settlement workers. (The need of this was 
emphasized by almost every answer to this ques- 
tion). 

(dq) (1) Publication of an adequate current 
bibliography of social articles, the collection of 
the articles themselves at some central points 
where colleges and settlements could have access 
to them, (2) notice of especial work done by 
students along social lines and of desire of stu- 
dents and settlements to gather or tabulate infor- 
mation, statistics, and other material. 

(e) Special graduate and other courses at col- 
lege opened to social workers. The colleges should 
be welcomed to attend lectures and courses by 
social organizations. Settlements and organiza- 
tions have much material that would provide the 
practical side for the theoretical college work, and 
exchange of these commodities would be mutually 
beneficial. 

(f) Establishment of fellowships where students 
could be given field work to supplement definite 
college courses. 

(g) Work of students as volunteer visitors for 
C. O. S., Penny Provident, should be encouraged. 

The following detailed suggestions are by Mrs. 
Elsie Clews Parsons, Hartley House Fellow (act- 
ing assistant to Prof. Giddings in Department of 
Sociology at Barnard College), and Treasurer of 
C. S. Ai: 

In answer to cuestion 3. The college can be 
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useful to the C. O. 8S. in many ways, among 
which I would suggest: 

1. In providing volunteer workers from among 
students in actual attendance. This is done to 
some extent in New York City, and to a larger 
extent in Cambridge, through the Students’ Vol- 
unteer Committee, of which Mr. Birtwell has had 
charge for many years. 

2. By providing from the faculty members of 
the Board of Managers, Chairmen of District 
Committees, ete. 

3. By supplying expert statistical advice in re- 
vard to forms used in the ordinary work of the 
ociety, statistics to be collected, and books to 
be selected for reference libraries. 

4, By giving workers an opportunity to attend 
special courses where these are given at con- 
venient hours. 

5. By providing speakers for public meetings. 

6. By studying and analyzing case records and 
aiding the practical workers to draw general con- 
clusions from them, 

7. By attending charity conferences to become 
actively interested in the questions which are dis- 
cussed in such conferences. 

8. By encouraging their graduates to enter pro- 
fessionally upon this kind of work when it can 
be made to their advantage to do so. 

The societies can aid the colleges: 

1. By offering, in some instances, a satisfactory 
career to college graduates. 

2. By providing material for laboratory study 
ind statistical inquiry. 

3. By directing the work of students who wish 
to do volunteer work and who otherwise might 
enter upon it in a haphazard and misdirected way. 

+. By giving practical talks or occasional courses 

f lectures upon subjects which are of interest 
in sociological courses, and which can best be 
treated by practical workers. 

5. By providing literature (periodicals, annual 
reports, pamphlets, ete.) useful for the study of 
social questions. 

They can be mutually helpful: 


1. By promoting good legislation, both state 
ind local, and in arousing public sentiment 


against that which is pernicious. 

2. In securing the appointment of good officials, 
both in public offices and in private societies. 

3. In educating public opinion upon charitable 
and social questions. 

4, In raising the professional standard of social 
work in various ways, such as the organilzation of 
summer courses, of evening lectures, and of useful 
periodicals. 

Summary of answers to the question, ‘‘ Will 


you outline a college course especially adapted to 
prepare workers for your distinctive work?’’ 
Economics, Theory and Practical Investigation. 
Sociology, Theory and Field Work. 
Civies: Municipal Problems, Anthropology and 
Ethnology. 
History: 
Lives of Reformers, Poor Laws. 
Psychology: Education, Aesthetics, Ethics, prac- 
tical and theoretical, Comparative Religions. 
Music, Chemistry, Physical Science. 


Industrial Crises and Development, 





In The House Beautiful for June, Wallace Rice, 
in an illustrated article on ‘‘ Miss Starr’s Book 
Binding,’’ at Hull House, has this to say: 

‘‘The proof of the workwoman is her work, in 
the last analysis. Since Miss Starr’s return to 
Hull House in Chicago, where she maintains her 
shop, much that she has done deserves high praise 
for its conscientious workmanship, for its faithful 
carrying out of the spirit of her master’s de- 
signs (Cobden Sanderson), and for close adhe- 
rence to the principle of binding none but worthy 
books, and those in the worthiest manner. In 
spite of the disadvantages under which the Amer- 
ican bookbinder labors in respect of the finest 
materials, which must be had in Paris, and after 
much has been taken by the famous Parisian book- 
binders, Miss Starr has achieved some noteworthy 
results in her chosen occupation.’’ 


Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, long identified with 
the Northwestern University Settlement, has a 
suggestive article in the same magazine on the 
‘*Simplification of Life,’’ of which these are the 
closing words: 

‘*This gregariousness apace in 
American cities, this living in tiers and learning 
to bear patiently the sound of the reighbor’s 
pianos and noisy children, to endure the odors 


Tushing on 


and publicity and restlessness of apartment-house 
life, is, after all, a struggle to simplify life and 
yet enjoy all of the ‘modern conveniences’ and 
keep in close touch with the city’s panoramic life. 
There is danger of sacrificing the wrong things in 
the effort to simplify. Work and care and duty 
are the very fabric of life, and not to be escaped, 
but gladly undertaken. What we get in exchange 
for them is the important point—whether gold or 
dross. 

‘*Wisdom and co-operation are needed to guide 
and develop the growing feeling and effort to 
evolve the simple life, artistically ordered, out of 
the average chaotic and commonplace one,’? 





Success is a very hideous thing, and its resem- 
blance with merit deceives men.— ‘Les Miser- 
ables.’’ 
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The Commons. 


A Monthly Record Devoted to Aspects of Life and 
Labor from the Social Settlement Point of View. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, - - - - - Editor. 








Entered at Chicago Post Office as Second-Class Matter, and 
Published the first of every month from CHICAGO CoMMONS, 
a Social Settlement at Grand Ave.& Morgan St., Chicago, III 
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EDITORIAL. 
Too few American settlements have had the 
udvantage, which many settlement houses in Kng- 
lind have all along found practicable and profit- 
able, of having in residence those in official posi- 
tions of civic, educational and philanthropic trust. 
Hull House and the University Settlement in 
New York have, perhaps, led the way among 
us, to this much-to-be desired end in which other 
settlements may well endeavor to follow, for the 
sake of both the settlement and civic service. 
Cuicaco Commons is glad to give and get the 
advantage of having one of its residents in the 
superintendency of Chicago’s Municipal Lodging 
House. His valuable service to the city and the 
settlement cause may be suggested by his de- 
seriptive sketch of the new, but long and des- 
perately needed, opportunity to apply intelligence, 
experience, justice and humanity to the problem 
of caring for homeless men. How well he has im- 
proved it, we, who knew Chicago before, can 
testify. 


The Labor Day Outlook. 


As our contribution to Labor Day comment 
this year we cannot present anything more valu- 
able than the summary of ‘‘Labor Movement 
Week,’’ carefully compiled from the full reports 
in The Chautauqua Assembly Herald. The power- 
tul appeal made by these strong men for far- 
sighted intelligence, tolerant patience and hopeful 
confidence are especially needed just now. For 
those under the frightful pressure of these fateful 
strike-times are not more likely to be violeutly 
bitter, on both sides, than those who judge and 
criticize from afar are likely to be pessimistic 
i. their judgment of those at issue and of the 
outeome of tho titanie struggle. No man to wnom 
the facts of the situation.are known, and by whom 
they are scuarely faced, can make light of its 


gravity to either side, or to the still greater pub- 
lie issues at stake. But the seriousness of the 
situation and the fact that no one knows any 
single solution, either ready at hand or in plain 
sight, should paralyze the hope and effort for 





an outcome worthy of the American democratic 
ideal and spirit. The imperative duty of the 
hour is to understand and interpret facts on both 
sides, and to deal in a just and conciliatory way 
with each successive phase of the situation within 
range of personal influence or corporate action, 
refusing either to be driven into paralytic pes- 
simism or an inanely do-less, easy-going optimism. 
The strength of the settlements is to quietly and 
firmly maintain their position between the lines, 
refusing to be stampeded from their belief in the 
good men on either side and the justice which lies 
somewhere within reach of both. 


The Relation of Settlements to Politics. 

Arguments for and against activity in local poli- 
tics apply of course only to those Settlements 
whose resident or neighborhood constituencies may 
be in vital touch with men, and within the sphere 
ot political influence. Settlements which have no 
voters in residence and few men within reach of 
their influence, of course, can have very little or 
no political significance in their districts. Settle- 
ments handicapped by too much non-resident con- 
trol or repression lack that freedom which only a 
large degree of household and tocal autonomy 
can give and which is absolutely essential to actual 
participation in ward politics, or indeed in any 
other sphere of neighborhood life. Even with 
these conditions in possession, a Settlement can- 
not hope to exert any real political influence until 
its men residents have been long aud closely 
enough identified with a fair proportion of the 
voters to be accepted by them as personally identi- 
fied with them and as having actual interests at 
stake. The intrusion of ‘‘carpet baggers’’ and 
outside ‘‘reformers’’ is rightfully resented as an 
impertinence in local politics, where home-rule is 
jealously guarded as an inalienable right and a 
safeguard of personal liberty. 


Even when free from such insurmountable 
hindrances some Settlements hesitate or decline to 
take any part in politics, because whatever part 
may be taken will surely be divisive and will cost 
friendly relationships with some of the neighbors. 
The primary purpose of the Settlement is rightly 
held to be the social unification of the people, and 
everything that threatens to impair its unifying 
influence may well be cautiously considered, but 
not always avoided. For a fatally short-sighted 
view of the function of a Settlement, as well as 
the relation of local polities to it, is seriously in- 
volved. Settlements must not be blind to the fact 
that the arbitrarily superimposed party lines, 
which are so irrelevant to all real interests at 
stake in local politics, are hopelessly divisive. 
They net only introduce to a neighborhood and 
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foster political and moral corruption, but prevent 
the people best qualified to suppress and eradi- 
cate such evils from working together. They 
array one set of neighbors against another in 
strife over fictitious issues, or as unwilling ‘‘con- 
stituents’’ of self-seeking, self-nominated bosses, 
who are in politics only for what they can get 
out of the people for themselves. Meanwhile the 
meretricious ‘‘suecess’? of these ward bosses in 
gaining prominence, place and spoils sets them up 
as exemplars to the aspiring boys and young men, 
who are tempted to think them to be the kind of 
men whom the people really honor and support, 
like whom they must be if they would be honored 
and advanced in life. Precept and example set 
forth by settlement, school or church carry very 
little weight against this argument of practical 
success, 

The Settlements must choose, then, between di- 
viding precept from example, ideal from practice, 
and risking antagonism, which at worst is likely 
to prove only temporarily and _ superficially 
divisive. In one instance, where a Settlement 
initiated a movement of independent voters which 
resulted in the overthrow of the local bosses of 
both political parties, and in the imprisonment 
of two of their dupes for attempting to steal an 
election by fraudulently changing the figures on 
the tally-sheet of a voting precinct, the fierce 
threats against the house and its residents were 
idly harmless, and most of both gangsters’ reti- 
nues soon became friendJy, including one of the 
two dethroned bosses who was thus qusted from 
the office of alderman. In another instance, where 
the effort of a Settlement failed, against far 
greater odds, to dispossess an almost impregnably 
entrenched ward boss, it aroused a much more seri- 
ous antagonism, but its social influence, friendly re- 
lationship and extensive neighborhood work have 
not been perceptibly impaired or impeded. Even if 
its political prestige suffers for years to come, it 
is at worst only good-naturedly regarded as hav- 
ing been beaten at the game of chance and skill 
which polities is thought to be. In being willing 
to suffer defeat, and take all the risks, in standing 
for its ideals through thick and thin and to the 
bitter end, this Settlement did more to rally and 
unify the loyalty of the people to the highest and 
best than it ever could have done in maintaining 
a compromising attitude in the interests of a 
superficial harmony. 

Strictly non-partisan must the position of the 
Settlement be, however free the party affiliations 
of its residents are left to their individual prefer- 
ence. To stand in between all party organiza- 
tions, willing to help each, is a far stronger posi- 
tion than to identify the Settlement with any one 
of them, even the most independent. For it thus 





encourages independent voters in all parties, and 
strengthens every influence within the organiza- 
tion tending toward worthier principles and nomi- 
nations. The Settlement’s neutral ground and 
independent influence are a standing offer of help 
to the better elements in all parties, which one 
after another they are generally sure to seek. A 
Settlement hall at free command for such political 
uses may, if wisely used and as wisely reserved, 
be no small factor in local politics. The balance 
of power can thus very often, though not always, 
be held and wielded by a non-partisan political 
club centering at, or inspired by, a Settlement. 
but the power thus in balance must be placed and 
kept in the hands of voters of the district or- 
ganized and trained to hold and wield it. It must 
never be claimed as the prerogative of the Settle- 
ment, much less of any outside organization that 
presumes to reform politics for the people. 

With such wisely and effectively constituted and 
managed efforts to co-operate with the better 
elements of all parties in striving for higher ca- 
pacity and integrity in city politics as the Chi- 
eago Municipal Voters’ League, Settlements may 
safely and with reciprocal advantage affiliate. 
Yet the independence of the local organization, 
fostered by the Settlement, should be preserved 
organically intact from absorption, even by such 
justly popular city-wide movements as these, if it 
is to possess and perpetuate real political in- 
fluence in the locality and actually to play prac- 
tical polities. 

(Reprinted by the courtesy of THE NEIGHBOR, 


to whose columns the article was originally con- 
tributed by Graham Taylor.) 





In connection with the article on ‘‘The Burden 
of Christopher,’’ the novel by Miss Florence Con: 
verse, of Denison House, Boston, published in 
the July issue of THE Commons, the name of the 
publisher of the book was, through an oversight, 
omitted. ‘‘The Burden of Christopher’’ is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Miss Scudder’s Atlantic Articles on De- 

mocracy. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for May, Vida D .Scud- 
der, of Wellesley College, opened a series of 
papers to answer the question how we Ameri- 
cans, without abandoning home, profession or 
personal interests, may further the cause of 
social unity and help to draw all our citizens into 
one invisible common weal? 

The intellectual and moral disunion prevailing 
among us is the hidden weakness in our democracy 
which the writer takes as her point of departure. 
The dramatic fact, which at once stimulates and 
appals, is that all the elements of disunion that 
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human history has evolved are at play among the 
people gathered on our shore. Racial hostility 
blends with religious antipathy; both enhance 
that class antagonism present in every civiliza- 
tion, but for obvious reasons more conscious and 
aggressive in a democracy than elsewhere. These 
dark-winged spirits of discord seek to hold their 
mighty sway in a country dedicated as no other 
land has ever been to the creation of a universal 
fellowship. Baffling are the intellectual differ- 
ences to the social explorer who ventures beyond 
all those interests which form a common world 
wherein the sons of privilege abide together. But 
still more so is the absence of a common ethical 
consciousness. Strange and interesting are the 
variations in ethical type among differing social 
groups. For example, the strict regard for exist- 
ing rights, which makes justice the ideal virtue 
of the privileged classes, is offset by a people who 
have conquered no such right, with their favored 
virtue of generosity. To the one the other seems 
as shiftless as to the other the one seems in- 
humanly hard. The appeal of the situation is to 
the average man to co-operate all he can with 
those forces making for vital fellowship and shap- 
ing the nation into one harmonious whole. Upon 
the average man’s attitude in private life depends 
the success or failure of the spiritual democracy. 

In the June Atlantic the writer proceeds to dis- 
cuss, under the title, ‘A Hidden Weakness in Our 
Democracy,’’ democracy in education. Admitting 
that industrial conditions at present absolutely 
forbid the manual worker from entering on any 
large scale or in any general sense into the intel- 
lectual heritage of the race, she claims that these 
same workers possess faculties even now ready to 
yield quick response to a wise culture, and only 
await a wider freedom to help in enlarging and 
uplifting our intellectual life. Though not easy, 
it is possible to discover by delicate experiment 
the common ground where educated and unedu- 
eated ean alike rejoice to wander, but by no 
shorter or easier way can the enrichment of the 
worker’s life be promoted than by living the com- 
mon life in common. 

Miss Seudder’s third article on ‘‘ Democracy and 
Society’’ will be eagerly read in the pages of the 
Atlantic for September. Her “singularly well 
considered essay upon ‘Democracy and_ the 


Church’” is announced for the October number. 


The gloomy voice of the people could be heard 
hoarsely growling. It is a startling and sacred 
voice, composed of the yell of the brute and the 
word of God, which terrifies the weak and warns 
the wise, and which at once comes from below like 
the voice of the lion, and from above like the 
voice of thunder.—‘‘ Les Miserables.’’ 





Chicago Commons. 

The political pot has been boiling fiercely ali 
summer, as the movement for an independent can- 
didate-to represent our district in the state legis- 
lature has centered at Chicago Commons. The 
two parties nominated only three candidates for 
the three offices. So an independent effort be- 
came necessary to save the election from being 
the sorry farce it has been for several years, and 
to assure the possibility of having at least one 
reputable representative. As under the propor- 
tional representation system each voter can cast 
three votes for one candidate, we have a good 
chance of electing the capable and honest nomi- 
nee selected by our district ‘‘legislative’’ league 
from a field of no less than seven or eight worthy 
aspirants. By the courtesy of The Neighbor we 
are permitted to make editorial use of an article 
contributed to its columns, which is timely to our 
situation at Chicago Commons and may be to that 
which other Settlements confront. 

OUR PLAYGROUND SHOULD NOT CLOSE. 

The four months’ lease and management of the 
public playground opposite Chicago Commons was 
one of the ventures of the summer. Well war- 
ranted has been the investment which our neigh- 
bors put into it and the gratuitous personal 
service which, at no small ecst, has been contrib- 
uted by the half dozen young women and men to 
the child-life of our neighborhood. Children and 
parents alike have shown their appreciation of 
the privilege of play (which ought to be every 
child’s right). The need of the playground will 
not cease with the summer. All through the 
fine autumn weather, which often continues into 
December, it can be in constant use. In winter 
the commissioner of public works has offered to 
flood it for use as a little skating park. For $50 
per month we can probably continue our lease and 
directorship of it. Who will assume this great 
service to the children of our streets at this com- 
paratively small cost? Our lease expires at the 
end of this month. 

SAFE MILK FOR BABIES AND THE SICK. 

Although the summer heat has not caused the 
usual suffering among little children, the excessive 
rains have brought much sickness to many homes. 
So the supply of pasteurized milk, which in eo- 
operation with other Settlements and the city 
health department, has been eagerly sought, has 
brought us in friendly contact with many families. 

DISTRICT VISITING NURSE IN RESIDENCE. 

The residence at Chicago Commons of the visit- 
ing nurse of our district has been of great 
reciprocal advantage both to her work and that 
of the Settlement. Never has there been such 
widespread need of her skilled and tender service 
all about us as just now. 








